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ORIGINAL DRAMATIZATION IN 
MODERN LANGUAGES 

In the past few years there has been a great deal of discussion 
among teachers of modern languages about the introduction 
of dramatics in the class-room. More and more it has become 
evident that the use of the spoken word in dialogue form can be 
made to serve a variety of interest and utilize many of the most 
important essentials of the students' linguistic equipment. 

However, by dramatization in class is usually meant the learning 
by heart of certain special roles in dialogue form taken from 
comedies read in class. This work, although a great stimulus 
to the active representation of the action, is necessarily a mechani- 
cal means, since it requires parrot-like memorization of a prescribed 
text, with so little variation that it becomes monotonous towards 
the end through its continued repetition, and is generally quickly 
forgotten as soon as the recitation is over. This criticism is 
applicable to all sorts of memorization of poems or other matter. 

During this past semester, it has been my happy experience 
in a second-term class to have hit upon a scheme of dramatization 
that overcomes this latter defect and incorporates all the benefits 
of dramatization. The results were as amazing as they were 
instructive. For the benefit of those who are interested in this 
phase of language instruction, it will give me great pleasure to 
explain the procedure in all its details. 

A simple text is taken up in class, such as for example, the stories 
in Bierman & Frank's Conversational Reader, Allyn & Bacon, 19 16, 
and thoroughly prepared, so that its vocabulary is well known to 
the student. Preferably, it must be a story that lends itself 
to easy and facile dialogue with an interesting or humorous plot 
that will appeal to the student. However, even a sedate poem 
like "La Cigale et la Fourmi" can be utilized to great advantage. 
After being thoroughly acquainted with the text, the students 
are asked to write out their own dramatization of the plot involved, 
making up their own dialogue with full freedom to amplify or 
change the plot, or even to combine with other stories previously 
read. The students must choose their own partners in their 
little playlet, deciding amongst themselves what part they will 
portray. They are asked to have their parts ready on a certain 
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day when each pair of students is given a chance to enact their 
little scene in class. The parts in general are remarkably well 
learned and there is a spontaneity and fluency in the work 
seldom seen in class. The students enter into the spirit and life 
of their playlet in wonderful fashion. On the whole very few 
corrections are necessary, and these are given viva voce as they 
go along in their dramatization. They are told, however, to 
observe these corrections in their text the next time they are 
called upon. Finally, they hand in a corrected written brief of 
their individual parts. 

I transcribe, herewith, a few short extracts from some of the 
dramatizations, — which are absolutely original and written at the 
students' own initiative without any help or correction. They 
are based on three stories that have been taken from the Bierman & 
Frank Conversational Reader, one being "La Cigale et la Fourmi" 
and the other two, stories in La Fontaine's life. 

La Fontaine et Le Voleur 
(Adapted from the story by Milton Breslauer, 14 years, and 
Matthew Walker, 13 years) 
Dramatis Personae 



La Fontaine, a great French writer. 
Arsene Lupin, a famous thief. 

Scene: La chambre a coucher de M. La Fontaine. 

La Fontaine, assis sur son lit, et il s'ecrie haut — Ah. j'ai une 
bonne idee, un poeme d'une cigale et d'une fourmi. (II ecrit 
lentement et il lit ce qu'il ecrit : 

La Cigale, ayant chante' 

Tout 1' 6t6 
Se trouva fort depourvu 

Quand la bise fut venue. . . . 

(Entre le voleur dans la rue devant la maison.) 
Voleur: — Ah, voila la maison de M. La Fontaine, un poete fou et 
paresseux. J'irai le depouiller de son argent. (II entend) 
La Fontaine : Pas un seul petit morceau de mouche ou de. . . . 
Voleur: C'est terrible, par exemple! (II frappe a la porte) 
La Fontaine: Ah, je voudrais bien qu'on ne me derange pas. 
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(A haute voix) 
Qui est la? 
Etc., etc., 

Another extract : 

Je m'appelle Citrino et je prendrai le r61e de La Fontaine et mon 

ami prendra le r61e de son domestique et puis du voleur. 
(La Fontaine est assis a sa table et il ecrit un poeme.) 
Entre le domestique. 

Domestique: Monsieur, que voulez-vous pour votre dejeuner? 

Fontaine: Donnez-moiunepommecuiteaujourd'hui; je n'ai pas 
grand' faim. 

D. Oui, monsieur. 

F. Maintenant je continuerai mon poeme: (il £crit) 

D. Voila votre pomme cuite, monsieur. 

F. Laissez-la sur la table. Ne me derangez plus. Si Ton me 
cherche, dites que je suis alle" a Paris. 

D. Oui, monsieur. Bonjour. 

Voleur. (dehors) Ce monde est tres triste. Je n'ai rien pour 
manger. Que ferai-je? (il apercoit l'addresse de La Fon- 
taine) Morbleu, numero 23 rue Blanche. C'est chez La 
Fontaine le celebre poete. II est tres riche. J'irai chez lui. 

F. (Ecrivant) Maitre corbeau, sur un arbe perche" 

Tenaitdanssabouche. . . non .... bee (frappe, frappe) 
Morbleu, tout le monde me derange aujourd'hui. Je 
n'ouvrira pas la porte. (frappe, frappe) Ventrebleu, je dois 
ouvrir. Qui est-ce? 

Voleur. Je m'appelle le President de la Republique Francaise. 
Je suis Monsieur Poincare\ 
Etc., etc., etc. 

The results of this kind of original dramatization have been 
so novel and remarkable, that I wish to point out some of the most 
evident benefits derived. There is an intense utilization of the 
material based on lessons previously studied and incorporated in 
concrete form, in terms of the students' own vocabulary The 
latter becomes part of the students' own linguistic equipment. 
The expressions are re-directed in terms of the students' own 
activities and personalities. There is a natural transposition of 
tenses and word-forms to agree with the students' compositions. 
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This gathering of material from many lessons tends to the practical 
use of new forms. 

The intellectual and pedagogic stimuli are even more far- 
reaching. Nothing that I can imagine stirs up a finer and more 
sustained kind of interest, because that interest is spontaneous 
and absolutely voluntary. The students sit with open-mouthed 
wonder and listen with the closest kind of attention to the per- 
formance, and this interest is extended beyond the limit of that 
day's lesson. Both before and after school there is a profound 
activity on the part of the student in constant asking of questions, 
in building up their little plot, and in their own private rehearsals 
among themselves, so that when the final performance takes place, 
it shall be as perfect as possible. The humor of the situation 
infuses in the students a thorough enjoyment of the work, — which 
is the best basis for close attention. It is unasked, but freely 
given. 

The personal initiative infused in the student, even in the most 
slothful, the desire to improvise something novel, the shame of 
failure before their youthful audience, forces them to apply them- 
selves diligently and carefully to their tasks. The pride of 
accomplishment swells their young bosoms with joy and 
pleasure, and prompts them to utilize their ingenuity to the fullest 
extent. The acquisition of power, and more than that, its applica- 
tion, makes them self-confident and energetic. 

It is a most admirable means of aiding in the memorization 
of important idioms and expressions with the added advantage 
that the vocabulary thus learned becomes a permanent possession 
of the student. Probably the most interesting feature of this 
work is the diligence with which students search through the book 
and turn to new lessons or those previously had, for new expres- 
sions or sayings. Thus colloquial and everyday expressions, like 
"£a va bien?" "Comment vous portez vous?" "II fait beau 
temps," etc., are learned without effort and used spontaneously. 

The constant need of modifying their expressions to suit their 
own language brings out the finest practice in transposition, tense 
forms, and syntax. The unconscious use of the subjunctive 
after such expressions as, "je veux" and "il faut" is of constant 
occurrence. The aid to pronunciation, the carefulness of diction 
and of enunciation cannot be too greatly emphasized, because in 
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no part of the language work has the student such an opportunity 
of monopolizing the spoken word. It is a most admirable means 
for original conversation. The give-and-take dialogues with their 
quick and vivacious questions and answers are replete with 
idiomatic expressions, forming the best basis for inculcating in 
the student fluency and rapidity in the foreign language. 

Finally, it is a most pleasant change from the ordinary class- 
room drudgery and the dry-as-dust grammatical drill so common 
in many class-rooms. The task of correcting this work, both oral 
and written, is as pleasurable to the teacher as it is beneficial to the 
student. Henry Bierman. 

DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City. 



